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Arthur Morgan Institute for Community Solutions 


In Production! — Jim Merkel 
The Hundred Year Plan is a film directed by Jim Merkel 


in conjunction with The Arthur Morgan Institute for 
Community Solutions about three societies that have a low 
carbon footprint with a high standard of living. 

The timeliness of our film is punctuated by the trend in 
82 nations for women to birth below replacement levels, a 
result of education, opportunities and access to contraception 
and legal abortion. At this historic moment, as population 
pressures ease, 56 nations have established policies to increase 
birthrates, fearing the effects of population decline. 
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Permaculturists José Casimiro and his son, José heading off to 
harvest bananas. Robert and Susana capture the moment. 


Filmmaker Jim Merkel travels to Cuba, Kerala, Slovenia 
and back to the USA to meet empowered women who birth 
lightly and strive to reduce their ecofootprints. Such small 
families and footprints maintained for 100 years could com- 
passionately return half the earth to nature, averting the 6th 
extinction and reversing climate change. Today humanity 
uses 62 percent more than earth’s ecosystems can renew. The 
film asks, “Is a ‘New Woman’ emerging ready to rebalance 
earth?” We aim to meet these “New Women” and let them 
tell their story. 

This past January Jim hitch hiked about Cuba and set up 
interviews with women who had a degrowth story to tell. The 
locations were chosen where the diversity of perspectives on 
Cuban life could be found—Havana, the small yet beautiful 
city of Sancti Spiritus, and the rural areas of Medio and Playa 
Larga on the Bay of Pigs. 









After months of preparation the Community Solutions 
film team assembled in Havana on April 12, seven in total, 
filling a bright yellow VW van to the gills with camera 
gear, luggage and bodies. The team from the US included 
Deborah Shaffer as producer and interviewer, Bob Maraist 
from Fulcrum Films, as director of photography and Jim as 
director. The Cuban team included Pedro Martin, a film- 
maker who assisted with setup, translations and logistics, 
Susana Merifo who captured sound, our driver, Angelo a 
delightful bike racer and Ronny, who secured all the gov- 
ernment permissions and guided us to locations. The team 
filmed ordinary educated Cubans, permaculture farmers, 
activists, medical workers, and educators. 

Our Cuban producer is The Cuban Institute of 
Cinematographic Art and Industry, (ICAIC), which was 
founded in 1959 to broadly educate and mobilize the then 
illiterate population. ICIAC aimed toward imperfect cinema 
that advanced participation in film instead of passive con- 
sumption. With their assistance, we were able to conduct 
every interview that we'd requested. 

We filmed every day with Bob and Susana up late into 
the morning downloading and logging footage. Now home 
we are busy transcribing, translating and editing a mountain 
of footage. The other day I was sitting in a café in Belfast, 
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Interviewing ieee aia Ldzaro Hernandez, the parents of young 
Lazaro who works with his wife in Popular education in Playa Larga 
on the Bay of Pigs. From the left: Jim Merkel (Director) Robert 
Maraist (Director of Photography) Deborah Shaffer (Producer), 
Lazaro (son), Susana (Sound), Zurama and Lazaro (father). 
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Yeni Ramos, a medical technician, is making lunch for her two 
teens. Robert Maraist (camera) and Susana Merino (sound). 


Maine with a friend Chris Hughes translating the interview 
with one of our main characters, Leidy Casimiro. Toward the 
end of the interview, we'd asked if there was a “New Woman” 
emerging in Cuba. Leidy responded: 

“Yes, there is a New Woman in Cuba. There are women, 
prepared to face any event, any challenge. They are very 
capable Cuban women, with a culture, as I said, both inte- 
gral and comprehensive. The general conditions throughout 
the country are quite good, with everything we have learned 
in the schools from when we were young. Now, the New 
Woman that I also visualize and with whom I could join, is 
this woman who does not need much to feel happy. With a 
very few things and with her own hands she is able to create 
and recreate with her family what is needed to feel good.” 

Leidy and her family are not strangers to adversity, coming 
from farming families where university education was rare. At 
35 years old she is the mother of one boy, Dario, has a degree 
in Law and is getting her Ph.D. in Agroecology. When asked 
about her vision, she shared: 

“The vision I have is here on this farm. I’d like to start 
a school where people can come and learn by doing. I see 





Roof top Permaculture at the home of Mancela Falcon, a 
journalist in Sancti Spiritus. 
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myself as a teacher, to anyone who wants to learn about these 
advantages and the things we have done well, and all these 
proven technologies.” 

One morning we filmed Leidy with muckboots shovel- 
ing cow manure into a biodigester built by her younger sister 
Chavely. Later, she worked on her thesis. Her focus is to “lay 
the methodological foundations for the transition to family 
farms, specifically in Cuba, which can also serve as an exam- 
ple for other countries in the region.” Between the volatility 
of global markets, the embargo and having lived through the 
“Special Period” her family came to value resilience and self- 
sufficiency. Leidy explains: 

“My goal and that of our whole family was to produce 
everything needed to live. That is, not only food, but also 










energy and the 

technology to = ~ ee 
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more independent 
and not harm the 
environment— 
using solar energy, 
wind energy, and 
water energy. 

We are powerful 
because we produce 
all without fossil 
fuels, without hir- 
ing or bringing supplies from abroad.” 

The biogas digester filled that morning will turn cow 
manure into methane for cooking, baking, dehydrating, 
refrigeration, lighting, and generating power. The effluent 
from the biodigester fertilizes their dozens of varieties of fruit 
trees and fields. This effluent turns out to be six times more 
valuable than milk to their system. In this way, the fam- 
ily produces over 98% of their food. They make soap, press 
cooking oil, grow rice and dry beans and, more importantly, 
feel unrushed and involve the chil- 
dren in the daily rhythm. Leidy 
summarizes her vision as “falling in 
love with the project of our life.” 

This September Jim will attend 
the 5 International Degrowth 
Conference in Budapest with a press 
pass and also present the topics of 
our film, The Hundred-Year Plan. 
Then [ll travel into Slovenia where I 
have interviews lined up with activ- 
ists, researchers and practitioners 
who are transitioning society toward 
Degrowth while working toward 
gender equality. 


A carnival of epically small proportions 
celebrating the victory of Cuba at the Bay 
of Pigs. 





Lazaro entertains 
community on our 
final night of filming in 
Playa Larga. 
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Devolution, Revolution, and Evolution — Susan Jennings, Executive Director 


We in the United States are on the eve 
of an election season that finds a major- 
ity of citizens disenchanted and aware 
that our political and economic institu- 
tions are stagnant—or worse, intransi- 
gent—in the face of economic, social, 
and environmental distress. For some 
of us, wholesale dismantling seems the 
only way out. Our communities are a 
mirror of the discontent that’s rising 
globally, often manifesting as devolu- 
tionary and revolutionary pressures. 
Beyond the much-publicized Brexit 
vote, there are 38 cities and regions in 
Great Britain that have filed for devo- 
lution, the opportunity to re-localize 
some economic and political power. 
Secessionist movements are burgeoning 
in every continent. Revolution likewise 
is seeping into global dialogues and 
action—including in our own country. 
Our climate is likened by some to the 
1930s, when fascism and communism 
were on fire across the planet. 

Underneath many of these efforts is 
a chafing against global and centralized 
power and the resulting destruction of 
local communities. While re-localiza- 
tion and the refusal to succumb to the 
monocultures and systemic racism of 
global finance and industry are healthy 
responses to our interconnected crises, 
even a brief glance at history shows how 
problematic devolutions and revolutions 
can be if they substitute one dema- 
gogue or ideology for another, or result 
in tribalism, violence, or the building of 
literal and philosophical walls. 

A third strategy is the rapid evolu- 
tion of ourselves and our institutions. 
Evolutionary leaps have the benefit of 
bringing the resources and strengths 
of current institutions into the future. 
Perhaps more importantly, evolution 
can help us to avoid the blame and 
recriminations that hamstring our cre- 
ative responses. Cooperation and con- 
versation can be tools of rapid evolution. 

For the past several decades, 
multi-disciplinary conversations and 
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research have been a counter-current 

to increased disciplinary specialization, 
sparking some of the most interesting 
discoveries and patterns in science and 
academia. Sustainability, for example, is 
the ultimate multi-disciplinary investi- 
gation--calling on (at least) economics, 
physics, biology, sociology, political sci- 
ence, and chemistry. Multi-disciplinary 
conversations build bridges between the 
self-generated silos of knowledge and 
remind us of the essential connections 
between us and the world within and 
around us. 

Multi-institutional conversations 
likewise provide the space for reimagin- 
ing the divisions that we have thought 
of as irrevocable. What are the real 
differences between our economic and 
political systems, if any? What is the 
pedagogy implicit in banking? What 
assumptions about work and family are 
built into our educational systems? 

A physical conversation 
between institutions is exploding. 
B-Corporations and work-study pro- 
grams are one manifestation. Another 
are the multi-stakeholder collabora- 
tions that are enabling communities 
to re-occupy their local assets in ways 
that benefit community members. An 
example is the Evergreen Cooperatives 
in Cleveland. Sparked from a social 
impact investing interest of the 
Cleveland Foundation, the cooperatives 
have enabled the purchasing power of 
several large institutions to build thriv- 
ing, neighborhood-based, worker's 
collaboratives throughout some of the 
most economically-stressed communi- 
ties in the city. 

At Community Solutions much of 
the work that has been spawned from 
our recent strategic planning process 1s 
likewise systemic and involves multi- 
institutional, multi-cultural, and multi- 
stakeholder collaboration. Our work in 
Resilient Communities, Regenerative 
Agriculture, Energy Democracy, 
Community Economics and Being the 





Change examines re-localization from 
multiple angles and perspectives, and 
is reflected in the projects you'll read 


about here, including: 


e The One Hundred Year Plan film, a 
conversation between cultures; 

¢ Our soils projects, which bring 
together citizen scientists, scientific 
activists, and farmer-teachers; 

¢ Student research investigating the 
gaps in our regional food system 
and the student entrepreneurial 
opportunities involved in closing 
them; 

¢ Our Community Economic 
Incubator dialogues, through which 
our collaborative network is investi- 
eating social enterprise opportuni- 
ties that increase regional resilience; 

¢ Our Community Fellows and the 
Miller Fellows programs, which 
bring the creative energy of students 
and community members to the 
problem-solving table; 

e And a suggestion that a conversa- 
tion with neighbors could begin to 
re-weave the net of neighborhood 
resilience for all of us. 


We hope you enjoy these reflections, 
and consider becoming part of the con- 
versation by fostering collaborations in 
your own profession or neighborhood, 
and by attending our Charting a New 
Course conference and dialogues this 
October 21-23 in Yellow Springs. We 


look forward to evolving with you. 
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William Beale 1928 — 2016 


— Faith Beale Knutsen 


[Our friend, mentor, and benefactor William Beale died on Sunday, July 24th, 2016. It was a great privilege to know William, and 
to be uplifted by his passionate commitment, his indefatigable creativity, and his intelligent humor. William was the first recipient of 
the Arthur Morgan Award, and a frequent contributor to our website under the pseudonym “Wimbi.” William Beale also appeared 
in videos for the Community Solutions Climate Solutions Video channel, speaking about electric cars and his own work. We'll be 
including a tribute to William in our October conference, and would be glad to share our members memories with his family.] 





ATHENS - William Taylor Beale, 88, died peacefully at 
home Sunday 24 July 2016 attended by his immediate surviv- 
ing family — wife Carol and children Faith, Dan and John 
—and loving friends. A lifelong inventor and philosophizer, 
it was William's driving ambition to leave the world a bet- 
ter place on the basis of sound engineering and innovative 
thought. Although he claimed never to have achieved the full 
extent of his intentions, his inventions were essential compo- 
nents of products on Earth and in Space, his company and its 
spinouts employed hundreds, and his philanthropic funding 
enabled local, regional and global extension and continuation 
of his visions. 

Born to Katherine and David Beale on 17 April 1928 in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, the third of five siblings and the 
eldest of the three brothers. Self-described as a youth who 
was a‘ loner, a dreamer, and an inventor of usually warlike 
things,” William segued from homemade artisan-well-diving 
equipment and road-asphalt bombs to early employment as a 
Naval radar technician during the final year of World War IL. 
He discovered in this engagement “the bloody waste of war 
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games, an assessment that carried through his educational 
career. After earning an MS from Caltech, including a study 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, he “resolved, deep in his 
muddled soul, never to use this knowledge for its original 
intended purpose.” He adhered absolutely to these principles, 
including strong activism and support of disengagement in 
military conflict during the Vietnam War; and later in rejec- 
tion of a potential weapons development contract that would 
have succored his struggling small business, but ran against 
his deepest convictions regarding the essential role of rational 
and peaceful engagement between nations. 

While achieving his second MS from MIT in Boston 
in 1958, William met and married Harvard graduate Carol 
Brand Beale, with whom he moved to Athens, Ohio in 1961 
as a faculty member in Ohio University’s engineering depart- 
ment. With family support, the couple purchased an old farm- 
house on 300 acres of rolling, rural Appalachian woodland. 
William aided Carol’s tireless maintenance and development 
of gardens and multiple livestock while himself maintaining 
the underlying technology, including the well and roof-water 
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systems, the many generations of VW bugs, rabbits and buses, 
the 200-year-old barn and other outbuildings, and continually 
remodeling and improving the 100-year-old farmhouse. ‘The 
couple dedicated themselves to a carbon-free existence, and for 
the final decade of his life William continued to maintain and 
improve their woodstove-fired, hot-water-circulation system as 
well as their all-solar electrical system (which powered, in addi- 
tion to the homestead, their proudly-so-labeled “Runs on the 
Sun’ electric Leaf vehicle). 

William was an early member and literal builder of Athens 
Unitarian Fellowship, which for decades served, and con- 
tinues to serve, as a welcoming location for lectures, plays, 
thoughts, and communal sharing by generations of families 
like his own. 

William's 1964 invention of the free-piston Stirling engine 
was the impetus for founding Sunpower, Inc., a company 
dedicated to the before-its-time principle that engineering 
innovation in renewable-energy-derived power is a world- 
saving opportunity. In perennial search of financial support 
for Sunpower’s rich intellectual property and multiple techni- 
cal innovations, William traveled frequently to Europe, Asia 
and the Indian subcontinent, gaining and incorporating les- 
sons- learned from international experts and experience. In 
his Athens home office, Sunpower attracted global expertise 
to a strong young technical team and expanded its influence, 
over three and a half decades of continuing R&D, into cool- 
ing and cryocooling as well as continued engine development, 
prior to the family’s sale of the business in 2011. 

The business exit enabled William’s distribution of phil- 
anthropic dollars to local groups engaged in carbon footprint 
reduction business and research and outreach; to regional 
non-profits dedicated to community development and envi- 
ronmental conservation; and to multiple individual technol- 
ogy start-ups. 


William always delighted in the education and encourage- 
ment of the next generation. He included among his many 
mentorships a Saturday Science Seminar for local youth, sev- 
eral of whom went on to join the current generation of young 
technology startup entrepreneurs. Many of William’s men- 
tees cite his marked influence on their own sense of innate 
curiosity about the mathematical, physical and mechanical 
principles at work in the world around them. Many also 
remember William’s perennial ‘kid test: the Prisoner's 
Dilemma, in which participants are given the opportunity 
to collaborate and ensure continued success for all, or to 
compete and destroy one another. William’s instructional 
game was, for many mentees and young relatives, a formative 
moment in their own perception of the role of cooperation 
and conflict resolution as favored tools in a fraught social 
fabric. 

William's ‘Fables for our Time,’ published in local newspa- 
pers and online with Community Solutions of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, perennially reinforced his messages that straightfor- 
ward engineering and high-minded conservation are the basic 
underlying principles of a visionary life well-led. William 
was a voracious reader and participant in vigorous ongoing 
conversations with friends, family, associates and passersby on 
these and related topics. His favorite publication, re-read dur- 
ing his last days, was E.O. Wilson's “Half Earth: Our Planet's 
Fight for Life,” a book incorporating many of William’s most 
passionate beliefs about the duties incumbent upon humans, 
as the greatest Earthly change factor, to preserve and protect 
the globe under their dominion. His most recent essays are 
accessible at http://www.isioningthefuture.org. 

William is survived by his wife and three children and 
their spouses and partners, six grandchildren, two siblings, 
Inez Harrell and David Beale, and a broad local, regional and 
global network of family, friends and followers. 





William Beale helps weave community of the future 
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Small Community, Big Solutions: 
Antioch College Students Work Toward Sustainability — Rose Hardesty 


After 75 years on East Whiteman 
Street, Community Solutions has 
moved to a larger office on the campus 
of Antioch College. Our connection 
with the college goes back to the begin- 
ning. Our founder, Arthur Morgan, 
served as the college’s president in the 
1920s. The co-op program is his most 
memorable and lasting curricular 
innovation, one of several policies that 
stemmed from Morgan’s belief that col- 
lege needed to educate the whole per- 
son, cultivating in students academic, 
technical and social knowledge, as well 
as a sense of purpose. 

There is a lot of overlap between 
these ideas and the Community 
Solutions mission today. Our approach 
is also holistic, recognizing that true 
sustainability is impossible without a 
culture of local and cooperative living, 
and vice versa. 

However, the most tangible pres- 
ent connection to Antioch is not our 
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founder, or our new physical location, 
it is our student workers. We currently 
have four Antioch Miller Fellows 
(Lucas Bautista, Rose Hardesty, Scott 
Montgomery, Alex Wragg) and one 
LEAF Scholar (Leah Newton) on staff. 

The Miller Fellowship Program 
is a program of the Yellow Springs 
Community Foundation, funded by 
the Nolan J. and Richard D. Miller 
Endowment Fund. Nolan Miller was 
Associate Editor of The Antioch Review, 
a beloved Antioch College professor 
and writing teacher. Richard Miller, 
his brother, was a highly regarded art- 
ist working in many different media. 
The purpose of the fund is to support 
Antioch College students who engage 
in service for the benefit of the Yellow 
Springs community. Students work 
part-time during academic quarters, 
and full-time over co-op. 

LEAF (Leadership and the 


Environment at Antioch Fellowship) 
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Scholars are students with demon- 
strated aptitude and commitment to 
the field of environmental science. 
They receive half tuition scholarships 
at Antioch as part of the college's 
efforts to promote sustainability. LEAF 
scholars also commit to volunteer five 
hours a week in local environmental 
organizations. 

I sat down to talk with each of our 
Antioch student employees, and share 
their experiences as well as my own 
below. 


What have you learned working at 
Community Solutions? 


Lucas: “T learned how to design a 
website and maintain it.” Scott adds, 
“Lucas particularly enjoys the oppor- 
tunity to develop technical expertise 
to work on social marketing and IT 
related jobs and improve his communi- 
cation skills, especially online.” 
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Lucas and Rose 


Scott: “I have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to develop many professional 
skills, such as creating online newslet- 
ters, managing social media accounts, 
and using Google analytics to analyze 
our website’s traffic and make data- 
informed decisions.” 

Leah: “I have learned about the 
community here and gotten a better 
perspective on what is going on locally. 
I work with Jonna, so I am engaged 
with the Springfield Promise program, 
and the 365 Project, and various com- 
munity oriented programs that I other- 
wise would not have known existed.” 

Alex: “T have had a variety of tasks, 
from data entry to manual labor. My 
co-op here was my first nine to five job, 
so I got to learn what that was like.” 

Rose: “Grant research and writing 
has been a huge part of what I do here, 
and that is such a valuable skill. I have 
also been involved in strategic plan- 
ning, and have learned a lot about the 
inner workings of non-profit organiza- 
tions. [am not an environmental scien- 
tist, Iam a storyteller, and Community 
Solutions has shown me a variety of 
ways that can be valuable in environ- 
mental work and activism.” 

Are there connections between your 
work here and what you are doing at 
Antioch? 

Lucas: “There are direct connec- 
tions to classes like Global Seminar: 
Energy, or any class related to the 
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environment. I am 
also on Antioch’s 
Sustainability 
Committee, 

and part of the 
Student Activists 
for Sustainability, 
so there are a lot of 
connections.” 

Scott: “There 
are a lot of con- 
nections between 
my work here and 
classroom learning. 
For example, I took 
a Social Marketing 
for Sustainability class at Antioch, and 
the tie-ins for my work here were very 
strong. It was a great opportunity to 
take what I was learning in the class- 
room and immediately apply it to my 
job at Community Solutions.” 

Leah: “Yes, I have been able to tie 
in my environmental science curricu- 
lum with what I am doing here. I also 
work on the Antioch College farm, and 
there has been dialogue between the 
farm and Community Solutions and 
Springfield Promise. Earlier this week, 
someone I know from Springfield 
Promise came to the Antioch farm, and 
some of the Antioch farm workers went 
to see some Springfield gardens, to have 
an exchange of ideas.” 

Alex: “As an environmental science 
major, I see connections between our 
emphasis on renewable 
energy and sustainable 
agriculture and the 
kinds of things I want 
to do later in life.” 

Rose: “There are 
a lot of connections 
between what I am 
learning here and 
what I am learn- 
ing at Antioch, and 
they really build on 
each other. I did a 
lot of research and 
some of the writing 
for the grant that 


funded Community Solutions’ Energy 
Navigators project, which I then pre- 
sented on as my final class project in 
Global Seminar: Energy. 

“My Ecopsychology class at Antioch 
really helped me shape how I view ideas 
we talk about at Community Solutions 
such as Inner Transition and Being the 
Change, which then later informed my 
relationship to texts in my Ecological 
Theology and Religion class. 

“T have also been able to pursue 
independent projects at Community 
Solutions that connect to my literature 
major, such as curating a children’s 
library with books that explore the 
themes of community and environ- 
mental stewardship.” 

What is your favorite part of work- 
ing at Community Solutions? 

Lucas: “T really like our Friday 
lunches, for the good food and the 
good conversation.” 

Scott: “I enjoy being able to contrib- 
ute to major decisions. We're not just 
grabbing everyone's coffee, we actually 
have significant roles. I enjoy being part 
of the team.” 

Leah: “Rose always has chocolate.” 

Alex: “The really good people, and 
the conversations we have here.” 

Rose: “I like working at a job that 
represents an intersection of my values- 
-environmental conservation, commu- 
nity and social justice.” 
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JOIN US for our 63rd conference 
as we discuss the new compasses and 
lodestones that will lead us toward 

an abundant Tuture. From economic 
Strategies through reclaiming our 
democratic and place-based commons, 
you'll learn from leading thinkers and 
practitioners from around the globe. 


Conference speakers and topics include: 


: ite = FROM LEFT: 
1} > Dr. Michael Gaines; 
=i Jim Merkel 





Resilient — 
Communities 





m Learn trom Jim Merkel how societies around the 
globe are simultaneously reducing carbon footprints 
and solving social problems. Also, learn Storytelling 
as Activism through a hands-on workshop with Sellus 
Wilder. And, engage with tormer Dayton Mayor Clay 
Dixon and Central State University - Dayton Executive 
Director Dr. Michael Gaines to examine tools and 
tactics of successful community organizing. 


CONTINUES PD > > 
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CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


All events held in McGregor Hall, Antioch College 


(Events listed horizontally are concurrent) 





" FROM LEFT: 
Peter Bane; 
| David Brandt FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21 





Regenerative eas, 4 
Land Use 


m Peter Bane & David Brandt will share how holistic 
agricultural practices reverse the trend of global 


warming. And, Nicole Manieri will show us the power Mid 
and usefulness of common ‘weeds.’ Afternoon 


6-7 p.m. TE | 


Early 
Afternoon 





Energ ) es er FROM LEFT: 2 , | 
. nea CONFERENCE OPENS: Welcome Presentations 
Democracy a Dr. Bob Brecha 


~ Hear trom Richard Heinberg (via Skype) and Dr. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 


Bob Brecha about the future of national and global 
energy. Plus, learn from Linda Wigington about the Morning 





Thousand Home Challenge. Late ¢ 
_ Morning oe 
7 . . FROM LEFT: LUNCH 
Community a a Matt Stannard; 
ECONOMICS SRE © 4 Nicole Foss 


Early 


m™ Nicole Foss will teach you about how your personal Afternoon 


finances will be affected by energy futures and 
what you can do to insulate yourself. What does 


Commonomics mean? Matt Stannard explains, and id 
particularly, how it can help. Afternoon 








Being the [--) PES 2"... 
change nd I Dr. Tina Fields 

m Reverend Ann Fox will teach us how to plant 7:30 p.m. 
seeds of peace. And Dr. Tina Fields will give us a 
glimpse into the world of spiritual ecotheraphy. Want SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23 
to radically reduce your personal waste? MaryEllen Early 
Etienne’s expertise in Reduce, Reuse, Repurpose will Morning 
guide the way. Late 


Morning 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, contact us at LUNCH 


: :; : Arthur Morgan Award and 
info@communitysolution.org or call (937) 767-2161. vig | William Beale Remembrance 





FOR FULL DESCRIPTIONS of speakers and Afternoon 
workshops, visit www.communitysolution.org 

TO REGISTER please refer to the CONFERENCE CLOSES 
conference page on our website: COLOR KEY ~ Energy Democracy 
http://www.communitysolution.org/2016conference/ ®@ Resilient Communities — Community Economics 


™ Regenerative Land Use ™® Being the Change 
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Community Resilience and Being the Change - by Don Hollister 


“Perform random acts of kindness,” 
reads a car bumper sticker. Boy Scouts 
pledge to do a good deed daily. My first 
reactions to these dictums are, why not 

“systematic kindness,” and “many good 
deeds all the time?” However, I do 
recall in my scouting days trying to do 
that one good deed each day. 

What small daily acts, what routine 
social habits help weave the fabric of 
community? 

As a personal next step, in your par- 
ticular life situation, what specific social 
act would you identify that would be 
effective in enriching the social fabric 
around you? What would be your 
Social New Year's resolution? 

In my neighborhood, a suburban 
tract developed in the 1950s and 60s, 
we wave at our neighbors as we put out 
our trash can for the weekly pick up 
or as we drive by on the way to work. I 
have had many of the same neighbors 
for 20-30 years, yet know them largely 
through activities in our small town 
outside the neighborhood --- through 
school sports, scouting, civic meetings, 
in the grocery store, at a coffee shop. 
They are acquaintances through casual 
contact over the years. At the far end 
of my street I may not even remember 
the names of people I have waved to for 
years. 

I resolve to have a substantive con- 
versation with a different neighbor at 
least once a week. I am going to make a 
list of everyone on the street and gradu- 
ally try to visit with them all. There are 
35 houses on our one block long street. 
This will be no small task, but once the 
pattern is established it will be fun. I 
will be more consistent in my neighbor- 
hood walks, looking for opportunities 
to chat. 

So what is my point in writing this? 
Much of our talk about society and 
promoting resilience is about envi- 
ronmental sustainability, economic 
patterns, and local food and energy 
supplies, with relatively little about the 
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social and psychic. In a crisis, be it the 
aftermath of a record breaking storm 
or the slow motion desolation from the 
departure of a major local employer, 
the existing social relationships and 
morale will be a key factor in effective- 
ness of any emergency measures or lon- 
ger term recovery. 

It seems harder to get specific about 
the emotional and spiritual sides of 
community resilience. Yet every day in 
our daily lives we interact with people, 
family, neighbors and coworkers, build- 
ing bonds in little ways ... or not. How 
we live has developed out of daily inter- 
actions as we have grown over the years, 
much of it by unconscious imitation. 
Many bits in my daily routine I associ- 
ate with a family member or friend. 

“That's how Dad did it.” “The lady at 
the garden center showed me this way.” 
And that behavior building or altering 
process continues throughout life. 

In many ways the social interac- 
tion and the spiritual dimensions of 
community are more immediate and 
accessible to an individual’s initiative 
and influence than the economic and 
structural aspects of a community. By 
being attentive to how you interact 
with people in your daily life you can 
make a difference. Whether you know 
it or not, how you live is teaching oth- 
ers. Whether you know it or not, you 
are being the change. 

The more intentional you are in your 
behavior, the more conscious you are 
of the impact of your actions, the more 
you can “be the change.” This is hardly 
an exact science. We may misunder- 
stand the effects of our actions, but 
keep watching and learning. 

Imagine how you wish the world 
would be and try to live in such a way 
that your actions contribute to making 
that vision a reality. Picture what you 
wish your local community would be 
like and use your daily life to help paint 
that image. Of course, your neighbors 
may have a very different social ideal 


in mind, or, as likely, they are living 
unconsciously from a different social 
conditioning and have not stopped to 
think about it. 


How can Community Solutions help 
you with your work in your own 
community and in your effort to Be 
the Change? 

As adults we go through stages of 
life, changes in our relationships, as 
partners, as parents, as care takers --- 
changes in our work --- our physical 
health --- and changes in our values 
and motivations. We do not stop grow- 
ing and changing. Each phase of life 
presents different internal personal 
challenges and new potential ways of 
influencing the world around us, new 
ways of being the change. 

People who hear about Community 
Solutions tend to be attracted at a time 
that they are shifting in their life. An 
individual reads one of our books or 
views one of our DVD’s, attends one or 
two of our conferences, finds the stories 
of other people’s work and ideas to be 
inspiring, becomes a member for a few 
years, pays dues, reads the newsletter, 
and moves on to another stage of their 
life. Over our 75 year history perhaps 
a few thousand people have attended 
a conference and become an engaged 
member. A much smaller number have 
remained in touch with the CS office 
through correspondence and the occa- 
sional phone call or visit, sometimes for 
decades. 

We want to facilitate that long term 
contact and mutual communication. 
Our thought is that by encouraging 
more direct contact among those mem- 
bers who share interest in a particular 
theme we may foster a synergy in ways 
that the more passive communication 
of ideas and information from our 
office cannot. In turn, a network of 
working relationships among social 
activists will inform and strengthen the 
work of our office center. 
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We are in transition from being primarily a 
center for ideas and information to becoming a 
network and fellowship of people at work in their 
home communities. This is a work in progress 


Cultivating Grassroots Leadership — Jonna Johnson 


Building from the wisdom of a few engaged community mem- 
bers, Community Solutions and a few friends are in the begin- 
ning stages of a pilot program that cultivates grassroots leadership. 
Quite often marginalized peoples, and their leadership skills, are 
unrecognized and unutilized (at best), including their abilities to 
shape community in meaningful and positive ways. Mimicking 
mother earth’s millennia-polished /essons, this program will bring 
together an intentionally diverse cohort who are already practic- 


and your suggestions are welcome. 

If you have a story to tell about your own work 
or the work of others that you consider to be a 
model worth sharing please let us know. 

Would you like to organize a showing of one of 
Community Solutions documentaries, The Power 
of Community, The Passive House Revolution, or a 
presentation about Te Hundred Year Plan with a 
trailer of that upcoming film? 

We invite you to join a cluster of Community 
Solutions members focused on one of our areas 
of concern: Resilient Community, Regenerative 
Land Use, Energy Democracy, Community 
Economy, Being the Change. Call or write us to 
hear more about what other members are doing 
in your area of interest. For those members who 


ing, or are interested in, grassroots leadership skills, such as genuine 
relationship-building, meaningful communication across stereo- 
typically-defined differences, and thinking—I mean, acting - like 
an ecosystem—a boisterous, dynamic, reflective ecosystem! Each 
member of the cohort will lead or support a “Community is the 
Solution” project (such as building a community time bank net- 
work), while receiving support from Community Solutions, each 
other, and their project coworkers. ALL are welcome to be a cohort 
member, please check back with us to find out when, where and 
live in our southwest Ohio region you may be how to join in! 
interested in more direct involvement. 





Community Organizing Conference -— by Jonna Johnson 
Eric Smith with Springfield Promise Neighborhood. It was 


reported that the wisdom and energy in the room that after- 
noon was ‘exhilarating, ‘inspiring, and ‘worth capturing’ as 
we move forward. Well, move forward we are. 

During Community Solutions’ 63" conference, October 
21-23, we will capture the energy with a similar, and follow- 
up, dialogue regarding the tools and tactics of strong and 


Plans for a spring Community Organizing conference are 
underway. Save the Date — Saturday, March 18", 2017. at the 
Dayton branch (840 Germantown, Dayton, OH) of Central 
State University. Potential facilitators include Highlander 
Research and Education Center and Cincinnati Union 
Co-op Initiative staff. Please consider joining the conference 
in March. AND remember to get going on those wonderful 


changes in your community! successful community organizing. The discussion, planned 


After many conversations with Michael Gaines, who, 
among other important roles, is Executive Director of the 
Central State University Dayton location, we realized that we 
agreed upon one significant need in our region --- empowered 
community organizers. No matter the change one wishes 
to see, it will likely take organizing skills to make it hap- 
pen. This means people not only need to be aware of their 
individual power, and our collective power, but we also need 
to know how to apply our power. From these conversations, 
Michael and I identified a few large initiatives, as support sys- 
tems for strong community organizing; a local conference; a 
clearinghouse; and an academic, yet experiential, course. 

We started smaller, with a Brown Bag lunch held at CSU 
Dayton in March 2016. Approximately 30 people attended, 
plus the four guests - Erica Bruton with Greater Dayton 
Union Cooperative; former Dayton Mayor Clay Dixon 
of Ohio Organizing Collaborative; Jonna Johnson of The 


Arthur Morgan Institute for Community Solutions; and 
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for Sunday afternoon, October 23", will be facilitated by 
Michael Gaines, and confirmed guests include former Mayor 


Clay Dixon and Marilyn Welker of People for Safe Water. 





Steve and Jonna 
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Soils Regeneration — Susan Jennings 





Peter Bane 


The Paris climate agreements were 

a watershed in public understand- 

ing about the possibilities of carbon 
sequestration in soil. For the first time, 
a focus on carbon sinks—and particu- 
larly soils—was seen as an essential 
mitigation and adaptation strategy. 
Seventy-five nations and international 
organizations, including the United 
States, agreed to an initiative to pro- 


mote regenerative agriculture aS a solu- 


tion for both food and climate security. 

The land-use practices that increase 
carbon in soil—including cover crop- 
ping, agroforestry, rotational planting 
and grazing, and no-till agriculture— 
have multiple other benefits, includ- 
ing the building of soil structure, an 
increase in available nutrients, and the 
repair of water cycles. 

Our regenerative soils team, led 
by Community Solutions Fellow and 
Board Member Peter Bane, has devel- 
oped an integrated strategy of dissemi- 
nation and education to broadly spread 
the hope of regenerative soils practices. 
Projects include: 


¢ Community of practice trainings on 
regenerative soils in Yellow Springs 
for farmers, gardeners, educators, 
and extension agents; 

e Expansion and replication of a water 
and greenscape program in Akron, 
Ohio for town officials and land use 
planners; 


Pyrolizer stove — Eric Lang and Paul Sampson 


William Beale’s legacy includes 
dozens of ideas for low-carbon solu- 
tions—what he termed ‘widgits’. A bio- 
char-producing, pyrolyzer stove design 
that William was experimenting with 
over the last few years is moving toward 
prototyping and testing, thanks to a 
legacy gift to Community Solutions. 

What is biochar? It is a 2,000 year- 
old practice that converts agricultural 
and other waste into a soil enhancer 
that can hold carbon as a means of 
removing carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere. By increasing soil biodi- 
versity, it can enhance food security. 
Biochar is charcoal produced by a ther- 
mochemical conversion of biomass or 
burning organic matter (390-570 °F) 
such as wood chips, grasses, crop resi- 
dues and manure, under conditions 
of no/low oxygen, a process known as 


pyrolysis. Co-products of the process 
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include bio-oil and syn-gas, used 
to generate electricity, or for cook- 
ing stoves. 

Dr. Eric Lang and Mr. 
Paul Sampson will head up 
the prototyping project. They 
will work with Community 
Solutions and collaborate with 
The University of Dayton Research 
Institute. The University of Dayton 
Engineers in Technical Humanitarian 
Opportunities of Service (ETHOS) has 
been working on clean-burning stoves 
with the Aprovecho Research Center. 
Dr. Lang will be attending the Biochar 
Production meeting in Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, followed by the Biochar 
International conference in Corvallis, 
Oregon in August. Exhibits at the 
conference will demonstrate the state- 
of-practice for kiln and biochar process- 
ing technology; this information will be 


¢ Online and classroom curricula for 
use in local institutions and dissemi- 
nation through our network; 

¢ A book authored by Peter about the 
critical role of water cycles in regu- 
lating planetary temperature. The 
book will present practical solutions 
for rural and urban land use manag- 
ers working at all scales and climate 
zones throughout the country. 


We are also planning a February 
24-25, 2017, Soils Symposium at 
Antioch College which will feature 
nationally and internationally-known 
soils practitioners, as well as local and 
regional farmers, gardeners, researchers 
and activists. Keynotes include Didi 
Pershouse of the Soil Carbon Coalition 
and Walter Jehne of Healthy Soils 


Australia. 


Our partners on the soils initiative 
include Boston’s Bio4Climate, Antioch 
College, Tecumseh Land Trust, and 
Central State University. 






used to leverage 
the CS biochar 
kiln project. 
Initial batch 
kiln trials 
have begun at 
Smaland Farm, an 
organic farm in 
Springfield, Ohio. 
The team used a 30-gallon drum filled 
with wood, inverted and placed inside 
a 55-gallon drum. While this type of 
batch kiln accomplishes the goal of pro- 


ducing biochar at a small scale, it does 
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not offer much opportunity for utiliz- 
ing the heat produced by the process. 
Also, there is little control over the rate 
and temperature of the pyrolysis — fac- 
tors which are important to the quality 
of biochar. This small batch kiln is 
simplistic, but a necessary stepping- 
stone towards the design and demon- 
stration of a semi-continuous kiln. 

The initial project goal is to produce 
and test a prototype farm scale semi- 
continuous biochar production device. 


Program Partners and Sponsors 
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Advantages of the semi-continuous 
kilns are exactly those features that are 
the limitations of batch kilns, namely 
heat utilization and control over the 
rate and temperature of the pyrolysis. 
The team will start from William’s 
design concepts, develop full designs, 
review those designs with the proj- 

ect team, fabricate and test the alpha 
design, report results, and, with addi- 
tional funds, iterate the whole process 
to produce a beta kiln version. Greater 
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Opportunities for 
Individual Change 
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design emphasis for manufacturability 
and reduced material costs will be the 
beta kiln focus. 

The team will seek further funding 
for marketing and the beta kiln initia- 
tive via complementary programs, the 
USDA, and DoE. 

For more information about the CS 
Biochar project please contact Susan 
Jennings, sjennings@communitysolu- 


tion.org. 
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Miami Valley Resilience Planning: Toward a Positive Future 
A Problem-Solving and Project-Based Learning Platform 


One of Arthur Morgan's main tenets 
was the need for vision and planning 
in the creation of healthy communities. 
It is in the spirit of these tenets that we 
are developing an educational platform 
based on Regional Resilience Planning. 
A collaborative effort between regional 
schools, colleges, universities, local 
government, regional nonprofits, 

and regional planning commissions, 
Resilience Planning is a coordinated 
approach to building an inclusive, 
engaged, sustainable, and self-sufficient 
region, protected from future environ- 
mental and financial shocks. 

This coalition will investigate cru- 
cial questions related to community 
resilience such as: What are appropri- 
ate industries and technologies for our 
region? How do we transition industrial 
farmers to more resilient and regenera- 
tive farming methods while improving 
our local foodsheds? How do we miti- 
gate and prepare for climate change? 
How do we re-localize our econo- 
mies? How do we provide livelihood 
opportunities for young people and 
other groups left out of the traditional 
economy: 

This interdisciplinary research and 
teaching effort opens the door for 


increased partnerships and funding for 
participating institutions. 

Using Antioch College as one exam- 
ple, this project could create regional 
internship and co-op opportunities for 
students, as well as provide a stimulus 
for new curricular assets programming 
from WYSO, Glen Helen, Antioch 
Village, Antioch Kitchens, and the 
campus farm. We also see connec- 
tions to the college’s environmental 
dashboard work and renewables instal- 
lations. Looking forward, this project 
can create a learning platform for the 
commercial kitchen we hope to build 
on campus. Finally, we believe that 
regional resilience means incorporating 
and supporting Antioch’s continued 
environmental, refugee, prison, and 
broader social justice work. 

Regional Resilience Planning inter- 
twines with Community Solutions’ 
current and projected initiatives, 
including: 


¢ Community trainings in carbon 
sequestration principles and practices; 

¢ Partnerships on agriculture education 
with Central State University; 

¢ Home-scale pyrolyzer stove research; 

¢ Foodshed analysis of the region; 


¢ Community resilience online and 
face-to-face classes for community 
members and students; 


Skill share and homesteading classes 
for community members and 
students; 

Project to develop slow money/slow 
food connections in Yellow Springs 
and beyond; 

¢ Our climate solutions Vimeo chan- 
nel, website resources, and conference 
offerings. 


We look forward to using the 
resources of Community Solutions 
and our partners, together with other 
regional stakeholders, to develop mean- 
ingful research, service, and teaching 
opportunities for students and commu- 
nity members. 
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Roundtable Forum on Refugees was held April 14-15, 2016 


The mass movement of people across national boundaries has 
become one of the defining characteristics of our era. In the 
Americas, Europe, the Middle East and North Africa, mil- 
lions of people—welcomed and unwelcomed—are fleeing 
the effects of war, poverty, crime, intergroup conflict, and 
environmental change. At the same time, political discourse 
in the US is sinking to new depths with national political 
leaders calling for the construction of walls and moratoria on 
the acceptance of refugees. 

In response to these developments the Arthur Morgan 
Institute for Community Solutions and Antioch College 
convened a Roundtable Forum on Displacement, Migration, 
and Refugees on April 14-15, 2016. With the support of 
the Lloyd Family Fund at Antioch College, the Scholars at 
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Risk Network, the Welcome Dayton Program, and in col- 
laboration with the Refugee Youth course at Wright State 
University, the Forum included a series of panels on (1) the 
forces driving displacement and migration in various parts 
of the world, (2) the impact of divisive political rhetoric and 
negative media stereotypes in the way the public views the 
refugee crisis, and (3) the challenges and achievements of 
institutions that are taking action on the refugee crisis. 

The experiences and reflections shared at the Forum 
reinforce our commitment at Community Solutions to pro- 
mote understanding of how climate change, environmental 
degradation, and the monopolization of natural resources 
affect marginalized populations and their communities. Mass 
migrations and refugees may be a fixture of our global future. 
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Community Economic Initiative 


Developing robust local food initiatives 
is at the heart of many resilience and 
re-localization efforts. Food makes tan- 
gible and immediate the fragility and 
unhealthiness of the industrial systems 
on which many of us rely for a large 
percentage of our needs. Supporting 
the expansion of the growing and avail- 
ability of healthy local foods, thought- 
fully done, can address issues of equity, 
human and soil health, the intersection 
between urban and rural populations, 
and community economics. 





Community Solutions is laying the 
groundwork for a regional foodshed 
analysis in partnership with commu- 
nity and academic partners in Dayton, 
Yellow Springs and Springfield. Our 
goals are to assess the barriers that local 
farmers face in getting their foods to 
market; assess the barriers that commu- 
nities face in consuming locally-grown 





foods; increase the local food budget 
of regional food purchasers; develop a 
business case for the expansion of exist- 
ing production and the need for new 
small scale, diverse, organic farmers; 
and explore entrepreneurship oppor- 
tunities for community members. We 
have just been awarded an Americorps 
VISTA position to support 
this project, and are looking 
forward to bringing Julia 
Navaro, a recently-graduated 
Antioch student, on board 
full time. 

We are also examining 
the feasibility of developing a 
commercial kitchen adjacent 
to our new offices at Antioch 
College. Commercial kitch- 
ens and local food hubs 
are expanding regionally 
and nationally as a way to 
address efficiently and equi- 
tably gaps in the local food 


system. Food hubs serve as preparation, 
ageregation, and distribution spaces, 
allowing farmers, caterers, bakers, food 
truck entrepreneurs and community 
members to package produce, create 
value-added products like salsa and kale 
chips, and store their ingredients. A 
commercial kitchen and food hub at 
Antioch could also serve as a teaching/ 
learning space for Antioch faculty, stu- 
dents, and community member. 

A parallel conversation on local 
social-impact investing with local 
funders and financial institutions 
could help to provide support for the 
project and for new and existing busi- 
nesses—connecting slow money, with 
slow food. Our vision is that the com- 
mercial kitchen will serve as the anchor 
institution for a community economic 
incubator that fosters new businesses, 
including cooperatives, focused on per- 
sonal and regional resilience. 





Summer Institute 2017 — David Scott, Antioch College alumnus 


Planning has begun for a weeklong Summer Institute in 
August 2017 featuring two three day workshops: Patterns for 


Peace and Low Consumption Living. 


The institute will be housed at the Outdoor Education 
Center in Antioch College’s Glen Helen nature preserve, 
scheduled the week preceding Antioch College's late summer 


alumni reunion. 
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Patterns for Peace will be a three day participatory pro- 
gram exploring practical methods for building a more vibrant 
and peaceful world. 

Low Consumption Living will be a series of presentations 
and skill workshops that feature individual and local commu- 
nity practices for lower resource and energy consumption. 
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October 21-23 Climate Crisis Solutions: Charting a 
New Course, at Antioch College 

February 24-25 2017 Soils Symposium with Walter 
Jehne and Didi Pershouse, in partnership with 
Healthy Soils Australia and Bio4Climate, at Antioch 


March 18th, 2017 Community Organizing 
Conference — Providing tools to empower you to 





Solutions. 


The Arthur Morgan Institute 
for Community Solutions 


P.O. Box 243 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 
T: (937) 767-2161 


As anonprofit organization, 
dedicated to providing 
knowledge and practices 

for community-based, low- 
carbon living, we depend on 
your support. Please consider 
giving a tax-deductable 
contribution. 


To receive regular email 
communications, write us at 
info@ communitysolution.org. 


© 2016 Arthur Morgan 
Institute for Community 
Solutions. All rights reserved. 
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affect change in your community, at Central State 
University, Dayton Campus in partnership with 
CSU and Dayton Community Action Network. 


August 2017 Summer Institute: Patterns for Peace and 
Low Consumption Living, in Yellow Springs, Ohio 


For further information and registration, visit: 
www.communitysolution.org 
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